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The issues of most periods of American history have been so satisfac- 
torily settled that they are now significant only as possible explanations 
of aspects of contemporary events and institutions. This is not true of 
the main issue of the Reconstruction period: the great American race 
question. It is almost as timely today as when it arose in 1865; as one 
of its prominent students says, like Banquo’s ghost it will not down. 
Consequently, interpretations of the ten or twelve years following the 
Civil War seem destined, for an indefinite period, to have an influence 
beyond mere explanations of past events. The successful historian of 
Reconstruction, by revealing early phases of the still burning race ques- 
tion, arouses more attention among the reading public than is usually 
accorded historical works. 

This continued survival of the leading issue of the post-bellum era 
explains why the interpretations of those years are so varied and numet- 
ous. Conservative scholars have described the follies and rascalities of 
Negro politicians and their Carpetbagger friends so as to make the 
reader thankful that such knavery cannot be repeated in his time. Less 
scrupulous writers have so effectively correlated the events of Recon- 
struction with those of their own times that their books have been best 
sellers. The outstanding example of this is Claude Bowers’ Tragic Era, 
in which an attack upon the Republican enemies of Alfred E. Smith in 
1928 is veiled behind attacks upon the Republican leaders of 1868, 1872, 
and 1876. At least one novelist has so effectively connected certain lurid 
aspects of Reconstruction with the race prejudices prevailing in the 
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South in his times that the situations he described have become a part 
of the Southern folk beliefs. The Ku Klux Klan is used as either a 
glamorous or sinister symbol for the arousal of issues of race, religion, 
and patriotism in which all Americans, radicals and reactionaries, Negro 
lovers and Negro haters, are vitally and perennially concerned. Recon- 
struction does not escape the attention of contemporary religionists; and 
even the Marxians, who would settle great social and economic issues, 
use Reconstruction experiences in their arguments. 

A biased interpretation of Reconstruction caused one of the most 
important political developments in the recent history of the South, 
the disfranchisement of the blacks. The fraud and violence by which 
this objective was first obtained was justified on a single ground: the 
memory of the alleged horrors of Reconstruction. Later, amid a flood 
of oratory concerned with this memory, the white rulers of the South, 
in constitutional conventions of the 1890’s and 1900’s, devised legal 
means to eliminate the Negro vote. “Reconstruction,” asserted the 
prime justifier of this act, ‘‘was this villainy, anarchy, misrule and rob- 
bery, and I cannot, in any words that I possess, paint it.” These words 
of Ben Tillman were endorsed by all shades of white opinion from 
Carter Glass, Henry W. Grady, and Charles B. Aycock to Tom Watson, 
Hoke Smith, and James K. Vardaman. 

Historians, sensing that the discrediting of the period in which the 
Negro most freely participated in politics justifies his subsequent 
exclusion from those activities, have condemned the Reconstruction 
measures as sweepingly as have the Southern politicians. They have 
called the military rule by which these measures were inaugurated ‘‘as 
brutish a tyranny as ever marked the course of any government whose 
agents and organs claimed to be civilized”; they have termed the best 
of the Carpetbaggers ‘infamous scoundrels’; and they have described 
the enfranchised freedmen as belonging to a race “incapable of forming 
any judgment upon the actions of men.” The article on South Carolina 
in the eleventh edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica in all seriousness 
concludes: “All the misfortunes of war itself are insignificant when 
compared with the sufferings of the people during Reconstruction.” 
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The masses of white Southerners accept these judgments as axiom- 
atic. White Southerners will argue the issues of the Civil War and even 
the merits of the Democratic party, but there is scarcely one in a position 
of authority who will debate Negro suffrage and the related issues of 
Reconstruction. The wickedness of this regime and the righteousness 
of the manner in which it was destroyed are fundamentals of his civic 
code. Such a condemnation or commendation justifies the settlement 
of questions of the immediate past and are invoked to settle issues of 
even the remote future. 

This extremely partisan judgment of still timely historical events im- 
poses upon the historian of Reconstruction a serious civic duty. He 
must foster more moderate, saner, perhaps newer views of his period. 
This the present writer attempts to do in the light of his investigations 
of the processes of Reconstruction in the state where they were applied 
most radically. 

The capital blunder of the chronicler of Reconstruction is to treat 
that period like Carlyle’s portrayal of the French Revolution, as a melo- 
drama involving wild-eyed conspirators whose acts are best described in 
red flashes upon a canvas. Such a treatment creates the impression that 
Southern society was frenzied by misery. This is at best the picturesque 
pageantry of the artist; at worst, the cheap sensationalism of the jour- 
nalist or the scenario writer. At all odds it is woefully one-sided and 
unhistorical. Of course the South during Reconstruction, like France 
during the Revolution, had its prophets of despair, its fanatical idealists, 
its unprincipled knaves. Luckily the behavior of these damned souls 
is not the whole story of Reconstruction, but merely a partial recording 
of the political aspects of the era. Some of the political acts were as 
sane and constructive as those of the French Revolution. They were 
concerned with educational, constitutional, and political reform, and 
were instrumental in putting the Southern states in line with the pro- 
gressive spirit of the nineteenth century. 

The aberrations of the Reconstruction politicians were not accurate 
barometers of the actual behavior of the Southern people. The Recon- 
struction governments were not natural developments from the condi- 
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tions inherent in Southern life, but were, in a sense, artificial impositions 
from without. Frenzied politics did not necessarily reflect a frenzied 
social life. Despite strange doings in statehouses, the Southern people 
of both races lived as quietly and as normally during Reconstruction 
as in any politically disturbed period before or after. The defiance of 
the traditional caste division occasionally expressed in an official re- 
ception or in an act of the legislature was not reflected generally in com- 
mon social relations. No attempt was made to destroy white supremacy 
in the social or economic sphere or to sanction interracial marriages. 
The political aggressiveness of the Negroes, characteristic of the period, 
did not extend to other phases of human relations. A staunch Republi- 
can voter was often a good servant in the house of a white Democrat. 
Negto officeholders who were aggressive politically were known to ob- 
serve carefully the etiquette of the Southern caste system. 

Moreover, in aspects of life not directly political there were achieve- 
ments during the post-bellum era so quietly constructive that they have 
escaped the attention of most historians. This is true even of Du Bois, 
the colored author who ardently and extensively defends the Recon- 
struction record of his race. 

Foremost among these achievements were agricultural reforms. 
While official agencies through Black Codes and the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau were making fragmentary and generally unsuccessful attempts to 
redefine a shattered rural economy, the freedmen bargained themselves 
into an agricultural situation unlike that of slavery and from their view- 
point advantageous. They worked beyond official purview. Although 
they were unable to gain legal title to the lands, they forced white com- 
petitors, for their labor in the expanding cotton fields, to establish them 
on separate farms in houses scattered over the land. ‘This abandonment 
of the communal character of the Southern plantation bestowed upon 
the Negroes the American farmer’s ideal of independent existence. This 
was a revolutionary reform more important in the actual life of the 
freedmen than the sensational but largely unsuccessful political changes 
attempted at the time. There followed the negotiation of share crop 
arrangements and other types of labor contracts between the freedmen 
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and the landlords. These agreements soon became fixed by custom. 
They proved to be a satisfactory modus vivendi and demonstrated the 
possibility of the two races living together in harmony under a regimen 
of freedom. 

Changes scarcely less significant took place in the religious sphere. 
Under slavery autonomous Negro churches had not been tolerated and 
blacks were forced to attend churches directed both administratively and 
doctrinally by the master race. During Reconstruction the freedmen suc- 
cessfully asserted religious freedom and established independent 
churches. This secession was accomplished with a minimum of ill feel- 
ing and without important doctrinal or ritualistic innovations by the 
seceding groups. But it was a momentous change in social relations. 
It has been permanent, having never been challenged by even the most 
reactionary social forces. Its importance to a people so intensely reli- 
gious as are Southerners of both races is obvious. The existence of per- 
fectly independent Negro churches has given the black race opportunity 
for self-expression studiously denied it since Reconstruction in political 
and other nonreligious fields. 

Another radical but constructive change of a nonpolitical character 
was the development of a new commercial system. The breakup of the 
plantations into small units created much small trade and a consequent 
demand for small credit. This was met by the creation of the crossroads 
stores and the commercial villages and towns with stores and banks. 
These new institutions were owned by an emergent economic group, 
the storekeepers, who dominated the Southern community as effectively, 
if not as glamorously, as the planters had once done. The storekeepers 
were often also bankers, planters, church deacons, and sometimes state 
senators. Their power was based on large profits realized from the new 
system of credit advances on unharvested crops. 

The assertion that the abnormalities of post-bellum politics did not 
adequately reflect the actualities of Southern life leads to the conviction 
that a balanced understanding of the period cannot be had without de- 
scriptions of social life. The social activities of both races remained 
relatively wholesome and happy; there was little of the misery, hatred, 
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and repression often sweepingly ascribed to it by writers. There were 
camp meetings, dances, balls, tournaments, picnics, parades, agricultural 
fairs, lavish banquets, and indulgence in the vanities of personal adorn- 
ment. There was, of course, much poverty, the shadow of the Lost 
Cause, and apprehension concerning possible events in the political 
world. But there were fresh memories of heroic events, and there were 
sutviving warriors to give glamorous reality to these memories. Gaiety 
was disciplined by recent tragedy, but it was not dampened by the utili- 
tarianism of a more progressive age. 

The claim that the times were completely dominated by stark pessi- 
mism is refuted by the fact that during Reconstruction the optimistic 
concept called the New South was born. It is true that predictions con- 
cerning a new civilization springing from the ruins of slavery and the 
Confederacy were premature. It was ridiculous to call newspapers es- 
tablished amid the ruins of Columbia and the rice plantations The 
Phoenix and The New South. But the spirit of progress abroad in the 
land was not stifled by varied difficulties. It was fostered by some 
hopeful actualities—a new commercial life, the new banks, the high 
price of cotton, and the new agriculture made possible by the first ex- 
tensive use of commercial fertilizer. An optimistic note was reflected 
in the newspapers. When in the 1880's this hopefulness germinated 
in the actualities of new industries and a philosophy of progress and 
reconciliation, it was from the seeds sown in the two previous decades. 

In one sense, those who have essayed books on Reconstruction have 
closed their narratives before the actual reconstruction of the South 
began. The Northern reformers who arrived in the 1860’s and 1870's 
carrying carpetbags were driven out by Southerners armed with shot- 
guns before these outsiders could make their projects effective. But a 
later generation of Northern reformers, coming mostly in the twen- 
tieth century, have experienced a different reception. Riding in expen- 
sive automobiles, emanating an aura of wealth, this later generation 
have, through lavish expenditures, received the enthusiastic co-opera- 
tion of Southerners. They have introduced Northern ideals of literature, 
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architecture, and landscaping, and have instilled into the Southern mind 
a definite preference for Northern concepts of civilization. 

Those of us who are not willing to accept this thesis that the true re- 
construction did not come until years after the so-called Reconstruction, 
should nevertheless feel obligated to watch for evidence during the 
1870's of the beginnings of the industrial, cultural, and psychical con- 
quest by the North of the South which has shown itself so clearly in 
recent decades. Perhaps hidden beneath the seemingly premature and 
erratic actions of the Carpetbaggers were plans which have been exe- 
cuted by the rich Northerners of the twentieth century. 

As has been suggested, one of the most striking features of Southern 
society is the color line. This division under slavery was not as sharp as 
it is today. The influences of Reconstruction induced this sharpening. 
The aggressiveness of the blacks and their allies caused resentment 
among the whites and consequent estrangement between the races. This 
alienation in turn caused the blacks, especially in social and economic 
relations, to grow more independent. If this thesis is true, the careful 
student of the post-bellum period is obligated to isolate those interests 
and attitudes which account for the intensification of the caste division 
of Southern society. In doing this he will perhaps help explain the 
most important reality of interracial relations. 

One of the accepted conventions of Reconstruction scholars is that 
the Carpetbaggers failed because their measures were excessively rad- 
ical. We have often been told how the Four Million were suddenly 
hurled from slavery into freedom; how black barbarians were forced to 
attempt the roles of New England gentlemen; how seven hundred thou- 
sand of these illiterates were given the vote and the privilege of office- 
holding. But were these measures genuine radicalism, actual uprootings 
which inevitably led to fundamental changes in Southern society? The 
answer is that they were scarcely more than artificial or superimposed 
remedies from the outside which in no real sense struck at the roots of 
Southern life. 

A truly radical program would have called for the confiscation of 
land for the freedmen. Land was the principal form of Southern wealth, 
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the only effective weapon with which the ex-slaves could have battled 
for economic competence and social equality. But the efforts of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau in the direction of land endowments for its wards 
were fitful and abortive. Conservative constitutional theory opposed any 
such meaningful enfranchisement. The dominant Radicalism of the day 
naively assumed that a people’s salvation could be obtained through the 
ballot and the spelling book. The freedmen got these but were allowed 
to continue in physical want, and even lost the industrial skills and dis- 
ciplines they had inherited from slavery. No wonder they carried bags 
in which to bear away their suffrage and expected education to place 
them at the tables of the rich and competent. They were realists and 
their so-called benefactors were the deluded ones. Wise Tory statesmen 
like Bismarck, Lord Salisbury, and Alexander IIT would have put some- 
thing in their bags and endowed them with tangible social privilege. 

In another vital respect the so-called Radicals of the 1860's lost an 
Opportunity to attempt genuine radicalism. They did not try to destroy 
the greatest obstacle to the Negroes’ salvation, the Southern caste sys- 
tem. Contemporary professions of such attempts lack sincerity. Anglo- 
Saxon race pride, New England standards of civilization, a respect for 
narrowly Protestant standards of morality were in the way. Attempts at 
fraternization between the races were stilted official affairs lacking in 
that unconscious informality on which true sociability must be based. No 
one was ever allowed to forget that race distinctions existed. 

A distinguished Negro lecturer recently stated that the whole truth 
is not told by those books which assert that the blacks and their coadju- 
tors were the sole aggressors of the Reconstruction period. Revolution 
was attempted on both sides. The blacks, of course, on their part, were 
sufficiently aggressive to demand the continuation of freedom and the 
vote and the liberties implied in these terms. But the whites also showed 
an aggressiveness which went beyond the maintenance of their tradi- 
tional position in Southern society. They tightened the bonds of caste; 
they deprived the subordinate caste of many occupational opportunities 
enjoyed under slavery; they drove colored farmers from the land; they 
gradually deprived the blacks of a well-integrated position and imposed 
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on them a status akin to pariahs whom many wished exiled. The dis- 
appearance of aristocratic prejudices against many forms of honest labor 
created the conviction that it was possible for Southern society to func- 
tion without the despised African. Certainly an appraisal of the help- 
lessness of the blacks at the close of the Reconstruction era makes one 
wonder why the whites are not more often adjudged the actual revolu- 
tionaries of the times. Victory was in white hands—the actuality as 
well as the sentiment and the tradition. 

Several generations of historians have asserted that the Reconstruc- 
tion governments were so grievously corrupt and extravagant that they 
checked all efforts at material rehabilitation. There was, of course, cor- 
ruption and waste—expensive spittoons, thousand dollar bribes, fraudu- 
lent bonds, and so on. But the actual financial burdens of government 
which tolerated such acts have been exaggerated. Their expenditures 
seem small when compared with the budgets of twentieth-century states 
and extravagant only against the parsimony of the governments immedi- 
ately preceding and following. The extravagant bond issues of the Re- 
construction governments were not an immediate burden upon contem- 
poraries and afflicted subsequent generations only to the extent to which 
they were not repudiated. The Radical governments, like the govern- 
ment of Louis XVI in France, failed not because their expenditures were 
burdensome but because they did not enjoy enough power and respect 
to force the taxpayers to yield funds sufficient to discharge the obliga- 
tions of effective political establishments. There was a taxpayers’ strike 
rather than a tax collectors’ orgy. Some Reconstruction governments 
could not pay their gas bills. 

A reinterpretation of the tax policies of the Radical regimes suggests 
a new explanation of the odious reputations possessed by these govern- 
ments. Of course, a partial answer is that there was corruption and in- 
competence. Illiterate freedmen were easily seduced by unscrupulous 
Carpetbaggers and Scalawags. But were these malpractices the most 
serious offenses of the Reconstructionists? It seems that the worst crime 
of which they have been adjudged guilty was the violation of the 
American caste system. The crime of crimes was to encourage Negroes 
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in voting, officeholding, and other functions of social equality. ‘This 
supposedly criminal encouragement of the Negro is execrated ever 
more savagely as with the passing years race prejudices continue to 
mount. Mild-mannered historians declare that the assertiveness result- 
ing therefrom was grotesque and abnormal, while the more vehement 
writers call it the worst of civic scandals. Attempts to make the Recon- 
struction governments reputable and honest have been treated with 
scorn, and the efforts of Negroes to approach the white man’s standards 
of civilization are adjudged more reprehensible than the behavior of the 
more ignorant and corrupt. Social equality and negroism have not a 
chance to be respectable. 

Such views logically grow out of the conviction that the Negro be- 
longs to an innately inferior race and is therefore incapable by his very 
nature of exercising with sagacity the higher attributes of civilization. 
James Ford Rhodes gives the viewpoint of moderate historians by de- 
claring the Negro to be ‘one of the most inferior races of mankind” 
and by endorsing Brinton’s theory of the Negro’s arrested development 
at adolescence. John W. Burgess voices the opinions of the more preju- 
diced when he says: ‘““The claim that there is nothing in the color of 
the skin is a great sophism. A black skin means membership in a race 
of men which has never succeeded in subjecting passion to reason.” 
Less critical writers take such statements as so obviously true that they 
need no specific affirmation. 

The impartial historian, however, cannot so readily endorse this find- 
ing. His knowledge of the conclusions of modern anthropology casts 
grave doubts on the innate inferiority of the blacks. This knowledge, 
indeed, creates the necessity of explaining the conduct of the Negroes, 
during Reconstruction as well as during other times, on other than 
racial grounds. It also leads to the rejection of the gloomy generaliza- 
tion that the race, because of its inherent nature, is destined to play for- 
ever its present inferior role. 

Loose assertions concerning Reconstruction as an attempt to return 
to the ideals of the jungle, as an effort to rebarbarize the Negro and to 
make South Carolina and Mississippi into African provinces, seem to 
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have no basis in truth. Indeed, the exact opposite seems nearer the 
truth. Reconstruction can be interpreted as a definite step forward in the 
Anglicization or the Americanization of the blacks, certainly not their 
Africanization. The sagacious William A. Dunning tells the truth 
when he asserts that the newly-liberated freedmen were “fascinated with 
the pursuit of the white man’s culture.” This passion did not abate 
during the later years of Reconstruction; it is still a dominant feature of 
Negro life. The zeal with which the ex-slaves sought the benefits of 
literary education is unparalleled in history; this was the most obvious 
means of assimilating the white man’s culture. Although Negro society 
during the first years of freedom tended to grow independent of white 
society, it continued to imitate the culture of the superior caste. Among 
the more cultivated Negroes, the more independent their society is of 
the whites’, the stronger the resemblance. The radical changes in Negro 
teligion which grew out of freedom were not in the direction of Africa, 
but rather in the direction of frontier or backwoods America, with some 
imitations of Fifth Avenue standards of clerical correctness. ‘The mis- 
behavior of Negro politicians had no African coloring. Their bad 
manners were those of American rustics and their vices were not un- 
like those of contemporary Tammany politicians. It is true that varia- 
tions in the dialect of the Southern Negroes were most pronounced in 
the years after the war, or at least they were then best recognized; but 
even in the Gullah speech of the Sea Islands, African words did not pre- 
dominate. 

The efforts of certain Negroes of the post-bellum period to establish 
African connections were abortive. When cultured Negroes of the type 
of Martin R. Dulany tried to discover their African ancestors, they were 
guilty of a fatuous Americanism, different only in one respect from 
that of those Americans who trace their ancestors in England: the Afri- 
can quest could not be successful. The influences of slavery had resulted 
in such a thorough Americanization of the blacks that little African 
was left in their culture. This was the main reason why the efforts 
during Reconstruction to promote emigration to Liberia were a dismal 
failure. There was no more cultural affinity between the Southern Ne- 
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gto and his African blood kin than between the American Negro and 
the Chinese. 

The aspersions on the freedmen for emulating the white man’s cul- 
ture have been as unfair as the criticisms of them for the alleged attempt 
to Africanize the South. Numerous writers have ridiculed sooty women 
for wearing veils and gloves, for carrying umbrellas, for calling them- 
selves ““Mrs.”’ and “Miss,” and for retiring from the fields to establish 
firesides and homes. Likewise, the spectacle of Negro politicians trying 
to talk like Daniel Webster or Charles Sumner has caused jest, and 
undue emphasis has been placed upon the impracticability of the at- 
tempt to load the curricula of Negro schools with items of classical cul- 
ture adapted from New England. But are these criticisms just? It is 
granted that such aspirations after the white man’s culture were often 
the result of uncritical enthusiasms and were beyond the immediate 
reach of an inexperienced people turned loose naked in the world. But 
measured according to the unescapable standards of American civiliza- 
tion, were these aspitations in the wrong direction? Were they not in 
the direction all Americans, including even those relegated to the lowest 
caste, seek to travel? The major problem of the American Negto is to 
attain the standards of American civilization. This is a decree of cir- 
cumstances which the American Negro has accepted without reluctance. 
Therefore, the Reconstructionists who held Boston and Massachusetts 
up as ideals for the blacks were not giving the wrong advice. The fact 
that this advice moved the Negroes profoundly, if not always saga- 
ciously, is a tribute to the sound instincts of these blacks and of their 
Reconstruction mentors. 

Historians of the South should adopt a more critical, creative, and 
tolerant attitude toward so important a period in the annals of their 
section as Reconstruction. This will promote truth and scholarship in 
the austere sense of those terms. It will do more. It will banish that 
provincialism which is based on priggishness and ignorance of compati- 
sons; it will fortify the sound provincialism born of better understanding 
of one’s own province; and it will enrich those measured evalua- 
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tions which are possible only after contact with other people’s prov- 
inces. A better comprehension of the Reconstruction past will aid in 
the solution of the South’s great race problem. Bias and passion should 
be explained in rational terms in order that contemporaries may better 
understand the forces motivating them. In this modest way the great 
civic obligation of the historian can be discharged. 


